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I would like to talk a bit about what is happening with regard to the correctional population in 
tfie United States. Then say a few words about my home state - Arizona. 

And, finally, to review what we at Pima Community College are doing within our prison program in 
Tucson. 

As we sit here - at diis moment in time - the number of people l correctional institutions and 
detention facilities in the United States exceeds one million. The human r^ sources, talents, and abilities 
represented by that number are quite fantastic. We, in the United States, incarcerate more people (per 
capita) than any country in the world - even more than the Soviet Union (now that they have opened 
their Gulogs), and more than South Africa (now that they have begun opening the Aparteid prisons.) 

We also incarcerate people under the longest sentences in the world. The problem of locking up 
so many people, is that we may be forced into releasing some long before their sentences are 
completed. 

Yet - do any of us feel safer???? Is our crime rate going down???? The answers are obvious. 
The (mly thing going down is the taxpayers confidence in their legislatures. 
Yes, you say.... but certainly some things are inaeasing. 
You are correct — Some things are in fact going up.... 

The things going up are firustration, and taxes to pay for the construction and operation of more and 
more prisons. lUs upward spiral is escalating with no end in sight. 

(At the present time in Arizona, it costs $50,000 per bed space, to build a Medium Security Prison.) 

In Arizona, for example, in 1966 there were less than one thousand persons in prison, and our 
Department of Correcticms consisted of one institution. Today, die Arizona Department of Corrections 
has grown to eight prison complexes and several release centers which now house some 15,000 
inmates. (This is a 15 fold increase in 25 years.) The Arizona Department of Corrections' Maintenance 
and Operation budget for the upcoming fiscal year, is in excess of 260 million dollars. - That's Right - 
over a quarter of a billion a year and growing rapidly. (That is $17,000 per inmate - per year.) 

Furthermore, the Arizona Dq)artment of Corrections growth projections, call for a prison 
population in excess of 25,000 by the end of this decade ...and, an M & O budget of approximately 
half a billion dollars a year. I am not convinced that Arizona is different or unique in terms of inmate 
growth trend lines. In fact, I heard recendy duit the State of Califoi.ua currently has 100,000 people in 
its prisons. - And a huge budget deficit. Couple widi this the uncontrovertible fact, which must be 
acknowledged, that almost every man and woman in pn^aon today is going to be released - some of 
them perhaps more quickly than you or I would wish - but, nonetheless, released diey shall be. 

So, there is a Social Policy issue which needs to be addressed. Do we want these men and 
women to be released firom prison in essentially die san^e condition as when they entered? - or - might 
there be some merit to providing education and training, to building employability, to enhancing 
seif-esteem? 
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Once that decision is made, who better tc provide the educational services than the nmunity 
colleges? It seems to me that the notion of correctional education fits nicely with the philosophy of 
community and junior colleges. 

Arizona, for all its recent negative press relative to its public image and political figures, has 
really been a leader in the provision of college level education to the adult prisoners incarcerated in its 
state prison system. TTie first Arizona Community College course offered in a prison, was in 1967, since 
that time die number of prisons and piisoners - as well as die community colleges' involvement - has 
grown dramatically. 

Each of Arizona's eight correctional institutions has a working relationship witfi the community 
college in the college district widiin which die prison is located. This working relationship is 
delineated in an annual Intergovernmental Agreement between the Community College and die 
Arizona Department of Corrections. (Each of die individual institutions negotiate die contract widi die 
coUeges, and the Department of Corrections.) 

Each of die Agreements is different, in diat diey reflect die unique custody and secuity 
concems of die individual correctional institutions. For example, in some of die more secure 
institutions widi closer custody, die community college may rely more heavily on "Distance Learning 
utilizing closed circuit television or video cassettes. This allows die colleges to teach in every 
institution and to every custody level in die state. Similarly, die prison voc/tech programs provided by 
die community coUeges differ from institution to institution. Some of diem are henvUy weighted 
toward die typical builduig trades (carpentry, plumbing, electrical wiring, masonry, etc.), while others, 
like ours at Tucson, arc much more oontempoiary and high tech. The differences may be found in die 
age of die institutions. The older prisons seem to have die more traditional programs, while die newer 
ones have a more technical emphiuis. 

At die present tii.ne in Arizona, die community colleges have enrolled in dieir courses, 
approximately 3,000 of Arizona's prison inmates, (nna represents about 20% of die total Department 
of Conections prison poqpidation.) These men and women are taking a very wide variety of vocational, 
technical, and academic - university transer courses. This year in Arizona, dierc will be approxunately 
one to two hundred Associates degrees awarded to prison inmates, and, a very large number of 
vocational certificates as well. 

As is true in many states which operate a number of correctional institutions, die Arizona 
Collections Department uses inter-institutional transfers to address dieir organizational needs, - among 
wluch is die need to keep different custody level beds fiUed For example, if die Department of 
Corrections was to discover diat they had empty beds in one of dieir Minimum S^urity Institutions, 
diey would look for inmates classified at diat custody level and re-locate diem to die institution widi die 
available beds. 

On many occasions, diese inmates happened to be community college students in die middle of 
a semester. Obviously, diey would have to drop all of dieir courses in order to be transferred. 
However, a year and a half ago the seven Arizona Ckxnmunity Colleges widi prison programs, got 
togedier and developed a common calendar. In between die school semesters, we all provided 
"movement windows" of a week or several weeks duration, during which die Department of 
Conections could move any of our students fiom institution to institution. 

Result: Our completion rate which for die previous four years had been luiining 60^56%, shot 
up to 84% last year, and 87% last semester, our spring semester numbers are not yet in. 
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Now, rd like to talk about die Pima Communit}' College program at the Arizona State Prison 
Complex-Tucson. 

In 1977, the Director of the Arizona Dq)artment of Corrections convinced the legislature that 
the revolving door phenomenon of our prisons could be blunted if tfiey, (die legislators), would only be 
willing to attack the reasons why many people go to, - and upon release, end up going back to, - 
prison. 

It was his contention - siipported by some research - diat die two postive correlates to 
incarceration were: (1) age (crime tends to be a younger man's game), and (2) lauc of education and 
training. Inasmuch as there was nothing that could be done widi regard to chronology, they decided to 
try to do something about education and training. So, they built an institution in Tucson which 
originally housed some 650 "Special" inmates: they were all under 25 yean of age, sentenced to prison 
for the fu^t time, serving less than five years, and had no violent 'jr sexual crimes. The year after die 
prison opened, Pima Community College courses were introduced ^nto the institution. The college has 
remained involved, in varying degrees, ever since. 

The prison now is know as die Arizona State Prison Complex-Tucson. It consists of four 
separately administered units which contain a total of 2400 inmates. All of die original criteria vMch 
made die first group of inmates "Spedal*** have been abandoned due to severe overcrowding widiin 
the prison system. The complex has one mivimum and diree medium security prisons. Hie average 
length of stay at that institution is, I would guess, less than 15 months.. 

There is an old theory diat suggests diat inmate populations may be convenlentiy categorized 
into three groups: Insiders (-persons vtho are essentially comfortable in the prison - the chronic 
reptaXexs - which comprise about 15-20% of the general population). Outsiders (-persons who see 
prison as an interruption of their lives - who tend to do their time quickly and quiedy and get out - they 
make up about 60% of the peculation), and Changers (-diose wh) see prison as an opp(Mtunity to 
make positive changes in dieir lives - and comprise 20-25% of die pt'isou population. To the extent that 
this is true, we probably serve the Changen while trying to recruit ttnd enlist the odiers. 

At die present time, Pima Community College offers three full-time vocAech programs and a 
wide array of university transfer courses - what we differentiate as "Academic courses", to the inmates 
of the Tucson Complex. We offer approximately one hundred and fnty sections per year. We enroll 
between four hundred and fifty, and five hundred students every semester. Our av^irage class size is 
approximately 20 students. We teach on a Monday thru Friday sdiedule of three time blocks per day: 

IKX)- 3:45 PJM. 
6K)0- 8:45 PJ4. 

This allows tht institution oppMtuiuties to conduct counts, provide meals, etc. Occasionally, 
we do a course over die institutions closed circuit television system. We submit our proposed 
classroom schedules to the institution staff for approval. Obviously, there are some courses which 
cannot be offered inside a prison - for example Chemistry. Also, the institution does record chedks on 
all of our employees, and prospective employees. Aiid, the prison reserves the right to refuse 
admission to someone who might have a criminal record. Our full-time faculty undergo a fraty hour 
orientation provided by die prison. Our Associate Faculty have four hours or pre-service orientation. 

Let me say a word about our faculty recruitment.... 
Obviously, there are a group of people who will not - under any conditions - teach inside a correctional 
institution. Fear of the institutiem, (die clanging of the iron gates and the sound of the electric dooirs), 
fear or loathing of the inmates, inconvenience of going thru the security measures, - the metal 
detectors, searches, etc., - hostility of some prison staff, die list of reasons goes oa. This reality 
diminishes the avi'ilable instructor pool. 
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However, I have found that there are quite a few people who prefer to teach in the prison setting. 
Also, we are fortunate to be located in Tucson which is a city of some size with a major university. 
And, by the way, in all my years in the business of correctional education, we have never had an 
incident mvolving a college employee being in any jeojpardy. Some of those faculty who prefer the 
prison setting reiwurk bow they are struck wiOi the motivation the students bring to die clpssroom. 

Many people thbik diat inmates must be very bored because daey just sit aroufsd all day. WhUe this 
may be true of some.... manyAnost of our students work at jobs during the day and attend cUuses in the 
evening. Our students take classes for a wide variety of reasons... some do so out of boredom as was 
just suggested,... others believe diat educational activity will bode weU for them in tenns of making 
parole.... still otfien who may live in different parts of die prison may take a course in order to be able 
to get together with a friend or associate... and then there are diose who take select courses because of 
a desire for posonal growth and development, and enrichment.... finally die largest number are 
inmates, who diink diat their employment or professi(Mial opportunities will be enhanced by furdiering 
their education while incarcerated. 

In our Pima College program at the Tucson Prison Complex, we recognized the need to provide 
contemporarily relevant vocAech programs. FbUowing dutt tadc, we feel we have some of die best 
equ^ped programs anywhere— Our Graphics program focuses on desktop publishing using computers, 
laser printers, etc. Obviously, we also teach stripping, layout, plate making, typesetting, computer 
graphics, ink on paper printing (we have four printing presses), finishing and bindery, and so on. 

Our Computer Applications program is currendy using a Novell Arcnet Local Area network, widi 22 
IBM compatible student workstations. The file server is a 25 megahertz, 80386 widi a 150 megabyte 
hard disc. 

In die Electronics/Microcomputer Technology program, we also use a networic with an 80386 server 
and fourteen IBM Gone workstati(Mas. Additionally, we use training and troubleshooting computers 
which we ourselves built in the electronics shop. 

We have equipped and developed these programs after researching die labor market trends, and 
predictions for the future, for jote in our state and in our region. — We do not train diese inmates for 
dead end jobs or non-existent jobs. 

We are planning to start a new vocAech program at the beginning of the next fiscal year. Our new 
program will be Wastewater Technology. 

Our program has a full-time Advisement Specialist who sees to it tiiat our students are "on track" to 
meeting all of the requirements with regard to die successful completion of dieir degrees or ccttifioites. 
We support our technical education widi a series of courses in communications, madi, human relations, 
etc. We try to encourage critical thinking skills. (We are attempting to secure a small grant to conduct 
a two year critical thinking demonstration project) And, as our students near dieir release date, we 
teach employability skills by way of courses entided ''How to Get a Job", and another called How to 
Keep a Job." Ftnally, our instructors use their industry colleague connections, and dieir professional 
"networks' ko try to line up job opportunities for dieir graduates who are released. 

Student Selection 

Our voc/tech programs require a tenth grade reading and math competency level for admission into die 
program. If an applicant for admission does not meet this standard, he is referred to die prison 
education staff for remediation. (The prison itself operates an Adult Basic Education program, as well 
as a G.E.D. preparation program.) 

Our college "Academic" program requires die applicant possess a high school diploma or a GJE.D. 
(Ihe education program run by die prison feeds into ours. For example, when an inmate who had 
entered the institution widiout a high school diploma, earns his G.ED., he is dien eligible for our 
university transfer or degree program.) 
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Over and above diis, the institution has its own cirteda or standaids which must be met before an 
inmate can take collge classes. These standards relate to security matters and institutional management 
concerns. 

Funding-- — How are we funded? 

As I mentioned earlier, Pima and the other community colleges in Arizona who have programs in the 
prisons, have an Intergovernmental Agreement with the Department of Corrections. Additionally, we 
receive state aid on the basis of our fUU-time student equivalents. Periodically, we seek special grant 
monies. And finally, a year ago we decided to experiment with Pell Grants. That experiment is 
ongoing. We do enjoy a good relationship with the prison personnel. However, that didn*t happrn 
quickly nor easily. We try to make ourselves important to the institution. We cooperate with them in 
any way we can and provide a variety of services. 

Our Grafrfucs Technology program provides a wide range of printing and graphics services. We do 
many printing jobs for the Tucson Prison. 

Our Electronics/Microcomputer Technology program builds and nuiintains computers and other 
hardware for the prison. Also, we have installed and maintain local area computer networks inside the 
institution. 

Our Computer Technology program has written a variety of programs for such things as inventory 
control of die Warehouse and Inmate Stores. 

Also, Pima College has provided courses in the instimtion for staff— Introduction to Computers and 
Word Pn>v«;88ing for the secretaries, conununication skills, rqport writing, and things like that.... we 
would like to offer courses in stress management, OMiflict resolution, crisis intervention - and the odier 
kinds of things relevant to the jobs tiiat the staff hold. Our students evaluate our faculty two times each 
semester. One is an evaluation required by die collge, which lends itself to quantification and 
comparison witii odier instructors, who are teaching the same course in die same semester. In addition^ 
we utilize our own internal instrument vMch tries to look at die teaching styles and mediodologies of 
our instructors at die prison. AJso, we visit - announced or unannounced - each classroom while die 
course is being taught. If nodiing else, diis gives die students die knowledge that the administration 
cares about their edhication. (Obviously, our "captive" audience aUows us to get daily feedback from 
our students. We get out every single day to die prison yards and are always available to hear 
complaints or compliments. This visiUlity adds to our credibility.) 

Finally, diere ia an administrative evaluation which looks at such things as starting class on time, taking 
class breaks on schedule, keeping good attendance records, ending on time, maintaining die proper 
records, etc. (Obviously, die prison runs on a very tight schedule. It is vital diat the institution's 
schedules be rigidly maintained. They have a need to know who is where and when. Therefore, our 
record keeping is very important.) 

I could acquaint you widi our anecdotal success stories - we have many. But, Fm certain you would 
radier hear about some controlled research and evaluation, a longitudinal study. 
Unfortunately, in Arizona, none exist llie reason for diis is a Department Policy which precludes 
contact with an ex-offender, by anyone odier duui die Department of Corrections, for a period of five 
years aft^ his/faer release or discharge. However, diere are any number of studies that show diat 
education and trainuig gained while in prison, are highly correlated widi success in die free world - or, 
in layman's terms - a reduction in recidivism. 
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Illinois study -1988 
Some Findings: 

(1) Vocational and VocaHonal/Academic groups had the highest rates of employment and a 
slightly lower unemployment rate. 

(2) The control group (this is die group which had no education or training while in prison) had 
the highest criminal activity rato. 

(3) "An inmate who completes a Vocational program and has at least a OED/High School level 
of educaticM), has a greater chance of securing employment and avoiding criminal activity." 

In summary and conclusira. Id like to say that the numbers of persmis incarcerated in the United 
States will certainly not decrease in the short term - even if» or thou^ the crime rate decreases. 

For every man or woman we ran keq> out of prison, we can save tens of tfiousands of ddlars per year. 
> This is clearly in our self-interest as educators and as taxpayers. 

I would encourage every one of ydu who does not have a correctional education program at your 
coll £ge, to look into it. And, if I can help you in any way - just let me know. 



Thank you. 
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